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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 



outlast a generation ? If the Peace Societies suppose so, 
the world at large does not ; and on such an uncompro- 
mising difference of opinion, why argue? Only let it be 
clearly understood that just here, and not otherwhere, 
comes in the difference of opinion. 



I need not, in arguing the matter from my side, go 
so far backward as to ask if that war was justifiable which 
preserved to us the Union and abolished slavery ; or if 
the righteous course would have been for the North to ac- 
quiesce when the South fired upon Sumter. We need not 
journey so far from home as to ask whether that constant 
and very terrible border warfare is justifiable, at whose 
price alone there is such a thing as British India. Is it in 
the interest of humanity and civilization that the English 
should withdraw from India, and suttees, crucifixion, 
child-marriage with all its unspeakable attendant horrors 
again flood the land unchecked by English authority and 
reform? Are such horrors (inevitable as the world now 
stands, should war be abolished) , better or worse than 
war? 

We need only face our own frontier. Those on the 
spot and in authority say that the religious craze among 
certain tribes of Indians, fermented bj T the unknown 
rascal who calls himself their Messiah and promises that 
under his leadership they shall sweep the whites from the 
earth is exceedingly likely to end, and tbat speedily, in 
a general Indian uprising. What do the Peace Societies 
counsel in this immediate, practical exigency? The 
razing of our frontier forts and the withdrawal of our 
troops? Would the scenes which would follow, with the 
maddened savages wreaking their will, in the border 
settlements, on our women and our little children, be more 
righteous, more civilized, more Christian scenes than 
those of a battle-field ? Is there any other remedy than 
war for these conditions? Here and now, I mean; nut 
theoretically, in that millennial future when we shall have 
educated and christianized the Indians past all fear of 
outbreak. 

* 

Do such instances prove, or not, that war is not yet 
outgrown, but exists, an occasional bitter and deplorable 
necessity ? 

Let us all be Peace Societies to the extent of crying 
condemnation on useless war, waged for trivial or selfish 
cause. Let us all be men enough to rejoice, with Taine, 
that when war is at the door, warlike virtues are behind 
the door. 

There is a very curious thing— Dickens observed it, 
and instanced it very graphically in some of the Honey- 
thunder-Crisparkle scenes in Edwin Drood — about such 
discussions. And that is the uncommonly and uncom- 
promisingly warlike tone almost invariably adopted by the 
advocates of peace. Dorothy Lundt. 

November 22, 1890. 

— The (Boston) Commonwealth. 



I was not very old before I made two very useful dis- 
coveries : First, th.it all mankind were not solely em- 
ployed in observing me (a belief that all young people 
have) ; and next, that shamming was of no use ; that the 
world was very clear-sighted and soon estimated a man at 
his just value* This cured me, and I determined to be 
natural and let the world find me out. — Sydney Smith. 



IS WAR A "SURGEON'S KNIFE" OR AN 
ASSASSIN'S DAGGER? 

"War is the surgeon's knife." As if any humane 
surgeon would not reduce human suffering by etherization ; 
as if any conscientious surgeon would ever cut except to 
save and not to destroy — the latter being the confessed 
object of nine-tenths of the wars ; as if the necessity of 
nature, which disease precipitates were to be compared 
with wars which originate in the wicked human will ! 

To defend war is to train and educate men to engage 
in it. To bedizen it with flimsy and flaunting glory ; to 
disguise its horrid cruelties with romance, song, and 
painting, so as to hide their hideousness, is to be untrue 
to fact. It is to exalt tradition and fancy, passion and 
force, over the sweetness of love, the light of nature and 
of reason. 

Thank you, Verestchagin ! Thank you, Tolstoi ! 
Thank you, Erckmann — Chatrian! You have helped the 
impression made by the Sermon on the Mount. You 
have helped me to hate war ! — The Commonwealth. 

Our attention was directed to a lively discussion in the 
paper of which the above extract formed a part. Another 
correspondent of the same journal says in reply : 

"Let us try, for once, to find the grounds of agreement 
and the points of disagreement between the Peace 
Societies and those whom they call — though they by no 
means call themselves — their opponents. Let us find, if 
we can, exactly where we each stand ; and then let us 
tolerantly admit each that the other has a right to stand 
there." 

Surely a worthy attempt. But, alas, it is followed by 
the usual sad failure ! The writer, however, claims to 
love peace even as much as Peace Societies do. This 
is the point of "agreement." Then he (or she?) proceeds 
to say : 

"The true point of difference is sharply here. The 
Peace Societies claim that no evil can be worse than wars 
and that therefore war must be abolished at any cost. 
We claim that, deplorable as war in itself is, it is the only 
corrective yet discovered for certain evils which exist ; 
and therefore war cannot as yet be arbitrarily abolished 
with safety to civilization. Here and only here we 
disagree." 

"The Peace Societies claim that no evil can be worse 
than wars." We have not made nor have we happened 
to see that "claim," but we confess that if slavery was 
indeed the "sum of all villauies," the war-system is hardly 
less than that. What command of the decalogue does it 
not break? What benediction of the blessed does it 
deserve? What humane instinct does it not wound? 
What low passion does it not everstimulate ? What lust 
does it not seek to gratify? Of course no finite reason 
can weigh many things that are wrong and give the exact 
balance of "worse" or better. But if any national insti- 
tution, custom or practice includes more things which an 
enlightened conscience condemns than the system of war 
we have failed to find it. 

To resume the surgical figure : War is an alleged remedy 
for certain diseases in the body politic. In many cases 
the remedy is worse than the disease. It is like inocu- 
lation with small-pox to hinder measles ! There is no 
perceivable relation between the remedy and the disease. 
The trouble is some injustice — the fruit of selfish greed 
or pride or love of power. The cure commended is not 
the exercise of reason, not a decision of conscience, not 
an appeal to law, but to "the stern 'arbitrament^?) of 
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arms," the last "argument" (?) of kings. It is wreaking 
vengeance not upon the guilty in favor of which some- 
thing might be said, but chiefly on the innocent. The 
process is both aggressive and retrogressive. Persons 
innocent of crime, guilty of no alleged wrong are hurled 
against each other by a central power called a govern- 
ment. It is as if two brutes in human form should in 
their anger each seize two helpless babes by the feet 
and beat out the brains of each against the other with 
but little injury to the brute himself. 

We are speaking, of course, not of the object or cause of 
any war, but of the way in which every war "civilized"( ?) 
or barbarous is conducted. If the spirit is not diabolical, 
the methods inhumane, and the sum of results on the 
whole wicked, then we fail to estimate them. 



"WARLIKE VIRTUES." 

Is virtue, i. e., true virility or manliness, — the unyield- 
ing strength of righteousness,— dependent for its 
existence on war? Must "virtue" be "warlike"? If 
wars were abolished would virtue disappear? Because 
great virtues have been developed under the stress and 
tests of military life is that the only or the necessary 
school of virtue? Because Rome was more "virtuous" 
when most military and most corrupt when at peace, does 
that prove that Christian civilization, which ancient Rome 
never had. needs the barbarous customs of heathen heroes 
to stiffen its brawn and muscle, lest it be dissolved in 
luxury and vice ? For the Christian to ask such questions 
is to answer them. His faith in God and in humanity as 
acted upon by its creator, forbids such a creed. To 
adopt it and to preach it to-day seems to us like adopting 
and preaching rank Atheism. If progress is not a 
dream, if science is a reality, if Christianity is not a cun- 
ning lie, human nature may rise to its highest possibilities 
and even become "partaker of the divine nature" 

When no war or battle sound 

Is heard the world around. 
Indeed the Kingdom of God can never be on earth what 
it is in Heaven if men may not be virtuous without being 
soldiers of any king but Jesus Christ. Hence might be 
inferred the uselessness and folly of praying the Lord's 
prayer. On fields of discovery, on lines of railway, 
on tempest-tost ships, in obscure laboratories, on mission 
fields, in the perils that beset men in every avocation, 
there are multiplied and increasing occasions for courage, 
fortitude, self-denial, self-surrender and self-consecration 
that reach even to life itself. 

The hope that a better day is coming and that the 
earth is to be filled with God's glory and man is to be 
changed into his moral image from glory to glory is based 
on the capacity of the race to become virtuous, and 
remain so when it has graduated from its long school of 
sin and suffering. 



In the Maine Farmer is the following item : 

"A Massachusetts manufacturer, in payment of his 

operatives (700), gave each one a crisp ten-dollar bill. 

Each bill was marked so that it could be recognized. The 

Tuesday following, 410 of these bills had been deposited 

in the bank by the saloon-keepers." 

"That is where the money goes." That explains the 

common complaint of hard times. The saloon-keeper gets 

the lion's share. 



THE SUNLIGHT OF OUR HOUSEHOLD. 

Did you ever see her 

The little fairy sprite, 

Who came glancing through our household 

Like a ray of golden light? 

Whose little feet kept dancing 

Never weary until eve 

Threw its purple shadows o'er us 

And her good-night kiss she gave. 

Did you ever see her 
With her flowing curls of brown 
As she gladly ran to meet us 
Coming from the distant down? 
As she greeted us with kisses 
'Twas the sweetest welcome home 
To hear her bird voice lisping 
" Oh ! I'm so glad you've come." 

Did you ever see her 

With her eyes of tender gray, 

They were sometimes filled with tear-drops 

like the early flowers of May? 

Oftener they were laughing, glancing, 

Shining, twinkling, bright with joy 

As she told some pretty story 

Of her kittens or her toy. 

And you did not see her 
When those pattering feet were still, 
When the little hands were folded 
Not by their sweet owner's will. 
When the eyes were closed so gently 
And the curls of soft brown hair. 
By the hands of friends were parted 
From her forehead pure and fair. 

And you did not see her 
When they shut the coffin lid, 
And our little fairy darling 
From our sight forever hid. 
With her going west our sunlight 
From our house 'tis ever gone, 
May we say with truth and calmness 
Not mv will, but thine be done. 



CONDITIONS OF ARBITRATION. 

We have just been reading in the London Herald of 
Peace and Arbitration an article on the Behring Sea 
trouble, to the writer of which it seems clear that the 
claim of the United States is altogether wrong, and that 
no fairer offer could be made than that of the British 
Government to refer the question to arbitration. Yet. 
those on this side of the ocean (and of the St. Lawrence 
river) who have read the statement of the United States 
Secretary of State, find it easy to believe that tfie claims 
therein made are justified by treaties, by experience and by 
the spirit of international law. Especially, to them, is one 
part of the proposal of the British Government objection- 
able, namely : "That the United States Government, if 
the award should be adverse to them o<i the question of 
legal right, will compensate British subjects for the losses 
which they may sustain by reason of their compliance 
with the British Proclamation." It does not appear to be 
a full offer of arbitration to lay down, in anticipation, so 
important a decision in favor of one of the parties con- 
cerned, as a condition of amicable negotiation,— Friends' 
Review. 



